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NATIVES  FOR  THE  BIRDS 
Nancy  Carver,  Seattle,  Washington 

Birds  are  dependent  upon  plants  for  cover  and  food.  Trees,  shrubs,  vines, 
weeds,  grasses  and  other  types  of  plant  life  combine  into  varying  habitat  forms, 
so  arranged  as  to  provide  a  favorable  place  of  retreat,  shelter,  protection  and 
nesting  sites.  Plants  are  the  source  of  all  bird  food  either  directly  or  in¬ 
directly. 

Fortunately,  many  of  the  plants  that  furnish  food  and  cover  for  birds  are 
also  of  ornamental  value  to  mankind.  We  must  supply  a  variety  of  habitats  if 
we  want  to  have  a  variety  of  birds  around  our  homes.  A  well  groomed  lawn  is 
attractive  to  feeding  robins,  but  adjoining  shrubs  and  trees  give  the  robins 
roosting  and  nesting  cover  and  will  attract  other  species  which  inhabit  only 
trees  and  shrubs.  Birds  like  other  wildlife,  respond  to  edges  where  there  is 
a  change  from  one  vegetative  type  to  another. 

While  grasses  provide  forage  areas  for  certain  species  such  as  the  robin, 
certain  so-called  weeds  like  the  mustards,  chickweed,  dandelion  and  thistle  are 
favorites  of  seed  eaters  like  the  goldfinches  and  pine  siskin.  Admittedly,  not 
everyone  wants  these  plants  in  their  garden,  but  sometimes  they  are  just  there. 
Hummingbirds  are  attracted  to  such  natives  as  the  evergreen  huckleberry 
(Vaecinium  ovatum) ,  the  red  flowering  currant  ( Ribes  sanguznewrt)  ,  honeysuckle 
(Lonioera  Spp.)>  foxglove  (Digitalis  purpurea) 3  a  European  species  that  has 
naturalized  in  disturbed  areas,  and  many  others.  They  seem  to  prefer  bright 
colors  like  red  and  orange. 

In  regard  to  food  preference  birds  can  be  divided  into  two  general  classes; 
insect  eating  birds  such  as  the  woodpeckers,  brown  creepers  and  warblers  and 
seed-eating  birds  like  sparrows  and  juncos.  A  definite  grouping  cannot  be  made 
as  some  species  like  the  blue  jay  and  chickadee  eat  both  types. 

One  interesting  fact  about  the  blue  jay  is  that  it  is  one  of  the  few  birds 
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with  enough  foresight  to  store  away  food  for  the  future.  During  the  early  fall, 
when  the  oaks  (Quercus  spp.)  are  divesting  themselves  of  acorns,  the  jay  busily 
gathers  them.  This  activity  puts  the  bird  into  direct  competition  with  the 
squirrel.  Both  go  through  the  same  process  of  gathering  the  nuts,  then  bury¬ 
ing  them,  later  digging  them  up  for  food.  The  surplus  nuts,  or  those  forgotten, 
eventually  sprout,  take  root  and  may  become  trees.  Obviously  both  squirell  and 
blue  jay  deserve  the  credit  for  many  of  our  hardwood  forests'.' 

Birds  contribute  extensively  to  the  welfare  of  human  society.  Their  effic¬ 
iency  in  consuming  enormous  quantities  of  pestiferous  insects  and  weed  seeds  is 
a  matter  of  record.  People  derive  great  pleasure  from  having  birds  about  their 
homes,  through  songs,  calls,  color  and  animation,  providing  a  lift  in  their 
lives.  To  enjoy  this  treat,  people  all  over  America  are  planting  shrubs  with 
berries  and  seeds  especially  attractive  to  birds.  Landscape  gardeners  are  rec¬ 
ommending  bird-attracting  plants  to  bring  more  birds  into  their  yards. 

Often  man's  technological  advances,  however,  outrun  his  knowledge;  the 
full  extent  of  the  destruction  loosed  by  pesticides,  insecticides  and  over¬ 
population  on  the  wildlife  of  our  country  is  yet  little  known.  As  our  continued 
human  population  explosion  threatens  the  existence  of  all  living  things,  in¬ 
creased  understanding  of  the  inter-dependent  relationship  between  man  and 
nature  becomes  ever  more  urgent.  Only  by  fulfilling  our  obligation  as  stewards 
of  today's  natural  living  resources  can  we  ensure  a  future  for  both  wildlife 
and  man. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  other  desirable  natives  for  the 
garden  and  the  birds  that  they  attract: 

Cascara  (Rhamnus  purshiana)  -  black-headed  grosbeak,  robin,  thrushes,  wax¬ 

wing,  vireo,  towhee,  western  tanager,  band-tailed  pigeon,  purple  finch, 
song  sparrow,  downy  woodpecker. 

Red  elderberry  ( Sambucus  callicarpa)  -  robin,  thrushes,  flicker,  downy  wood¬ 

pecker,  California  quail,  waxwing,  song  sparrow,  towhee,  purple  finch, 
grosbeak,  band-tailed  pigeon,  cireous;  especially  preferred  by  Swainson's 
thrush. 

Indian  plus  (Osmaronia  cerasiformis)  -  Swainson's  thrush,  hermit  thrush, 

robin  and  purple  finch. 

Madrona  (Arbutis  menziesii) - flicker,  waxwing,  robin,  finches,  towhee,  song 

sparrow . 

Dogwood  ( Comus  nuttallii)  -  purple  finch,  house  finch,  thrushes,  flicker, 

downy  woodpecker,  waxwing,  black-headed  grosbeak,  song  sparrow,  band¬ 
tailed  pigeon. 

Maples  (Acer  circinatum 3  A.  macrophyllwn) - evening  grosbeak. 

Kinnikinnick  (Arctostaphylos  uva-ursi)  -  band- tailed  pigeon,  robin,  Calif¬ 

ornia  quail. 

Ocean  Spray  (Holodiscus  discolor)  -  bushtits,  chickadees,  warblers,  sparrows. 
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Oregon  grape  ( Mahonia  nervosa) - waxwing,  robin,  grouse,  finches,  western 

tanager,  grosbeaks. 

Conifers  (cedar,  Douglas  fir ,  western  hemlock,  pine)  -  cones  excellent  for 

seed-eating  birds;  insects  attract  other  species;  provides  nesting  habitat. 


illustrations:  Mary  Jo  Wise 


BIRDS 


Illustrations:  Mary  Joe  Wise 


SPECIAL  MIXTURE  BIRD  RECIPE 


Marilyn  Hatheway,  Mercer  Island,  Washington 


My  special  mixture  recipe  for  hollow  bird  feeders  attracts  the  following 
birds:  black-capped  chickadee,  chestnut-backed  chickadee,  junco,  song  sparrow, 

woodpeckers,  towhee,  red-breasted  nuthatch,  flicker,  Steller's  jay,  and  fox 
sparrow. 


Recipe :  Melt  suet  or  substitute  inexpensive  shortening  to  which  may  be  added 

a  small  amount  of  drippings.  Avoid  using  too  much  bacon  or  other 
highly  seasoned  fats.  After  melting,  allow  to  cool  slightly.  Add 
cornmeal  (preferably  yellow) ,  oatmeal  or  other  cereals  and  a  small 
amount  of  peanut  butter.  Mix  until  cohesive  but  not  crumbly.  It  may 
be  stored  in  a  jar  in  the  refrigerator. 


June© 
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STYRAX  JAPONICA 


Mary  Lycette,  Bellevue,  Washington 

Styrax  japonioa the  Japanese  snowdrop  tree,  grows  well  in  western  Wash¬ 
ington  as  it  prefers  cool,  deep,  leafy,  somewhat  acid  soil  and  abundant  water. 

It  is  used  in  the  garden  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  dogwood  but  is  particularly 
attractive  when  it  is  placed  in  a  situation  where  it  can  be  viewed  from  below. 

Because  of  the  graceful,  sometimes  arching  trunk  and  horizontal  branches 
it  is  lovely  featured  in  a  patio  garden.  Clusters  of  small,  white,  bell-like 
flowers  hanging  from  every  twig  appear  in  June.  The  fragrant  flowers  are 
similar  to  those  of  its  relative  Halesia  but  appear  later. 

The  Styrax  japonioa  offers  its  special  beauty  in  the  winter  also.  The 
"snow  drops"  remain  hanging  by  slender  threads  from  the  delicate  branches  when 
the  first  snow-fall  occurs.  By  placing  the  tree  in  a  prominent  location  in  a 
patio  bed  which  is  lighted  at  night,  one  can  create  a  winter  scene  which  is 
delightful . 


This  tree  enjoys  moderate  growth  -  sometimes  to  30  ft. ,  and  careful 

pruning  while  young  will  keep  it  from  becoming  a  shrub,  but  it  will  always  have 
a  spreading  tendency. 


Styrax  japonioa  is  lovely  encircled  with  'Moonstone'  rhododendrons, 
azaleas.  Viburnum  davidii3  juniper,  or  yew. 


BOTANY  FOR  GARDENERS 


Mareen  S.  Kruckeberg,  Seattle,  Washington 
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SASANQUA  CAMELLIAS 

Ed  Lewis,  Bellevue,  Washington 

Camellia  sasanqua  is  found  in  the  wild  state  of 
China,  the  islands  of  Taiwan  and  Hainan,  and  in 
Indochina  and  Japan.  It  is  not  known  whether  it 
is  indigenous  to  those  areas  where  it  is  grown 
extensively  for  the  high  grade  of  edible  oil 
obtained  from  its  seed.  It  is  thought  to  have 
been  introduced  into  Europe  in  1869  and  into 
England  in  1879.  There  are  no  records  of  C. 
sasanqua  being  brought  to  the  United  States  be¬ 
fore  the  1900's.  The  sasanquas  available  today 
are  largely  imported  from  Japan  as  seeds  or  plants. 

Sasanqua-like  camellias  often  sold  as  such  are  actually  Camellia  hiemalis 
and  C.  vemalis.  C.  hiemalis  is  hardier  than  C.  sasanqua .  In  Japan  they  are 
called  "Kan-Tsubaki" ,  the  winter  blooming  sasanquas.  The  flowering  period  of 
C .Hiemalis  begins  in  mid-November  when  most  sasanquas  have  finished  blooming. 

More  widely  grown  cultivars  in  this  group  are  ' Chansoette ' ,  'Christmas  Candles', 
'Dazzler',  ' Shishi-Gashira ' ,  ' Showa-No-Sakae '  and  'Showa  Supreme'. 

Another  group  of  cultivars  often  sold  as  sasanquas  is  the  Camellia  vemalis. 
They  were  imported  from  Japan  in  1909  and  first  distributed  by  K.  Sawada  of  Over¬ 
look  Nurseries  in  Alabama.  The  clowers  of  C.  vemalis  begin  opening  in  areas 
having  frost-free  periods  during  December  and  January,  sufficient  for  their 
flowers  to  develop.  The  variety  'Dawn'  blooms  regularly  at  the  University  of 
Washington  Arboretum  in  Seattle,  Washington.  Other  selected  C.  vemalis  in  my 
collection  are  ' Hiryu-Nishiki '  and  'Star  above  Star'. 

Contrary  to  common  belief  Camellia  sasanqua  is  less  cold-hardy  than  C. 
japonica  Most  C.  japonioas  will  stand  at  least  10  degree  F.  in  bud  without 
serious  injury.  Observations  at  the  National  Arboretum  revealed  that  temper¬ 
atures  below  18  degrees  F.  so  severely  damaged  buds  of  C.  sasanqua  that  they 
failed  to  open  or  the  flowers  that  did  open  were  badly  damaged. 

The  present  range  for  growing  sasanquas  extends  along  the  Pacific  Coast 
from  Washington  to  Southern  California  and  throughout  the  south  and  along  the 
eastern  seaboard  to  Washington,  D.C. 

Camellia  sasanqua  varieties  can  be  grown  in  full  sun  or  from  partial  to 
full  shade.  The  flowering  rate  will  increase  with  the  more  light  they  receive. 

They  are  quite  tolerant  to  various  soils,  but  prefer  a  well  drained  soil  high 
in  organic  matter  with  a  surface  mulch  of  leaves,  pine  needles,  woodchips  or 
bark.  They  are  particularly  trouble-free.  Feed  a  small  amount  of  cottonseed 
meal  (8  oz .  per  plant)  or  an  azalea-camellia  fertilizer  applied  in  the  spring 
as  new  growth  begins. 

Sasanquas  are  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  new  growth  from  August 
through  November  and  will  root  within  6  to  8  weeks  when  treated  with  root- 
inducing  hormones. 


// 


/. 
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The  landscape  merits  of  the  sasanqua  camellias  are  well  worth  noting.  The 
year-round  foliage  of  most  varieties  is  gracefully  attractive.  The  wide  range 
of  growing  habits  fall  into  three  basic  groups:  open  vine-like,  low  spreading 
and  compact  upright.  As  a  container  plant,  compact  slow  growing  varieties  are 
excellent  for  use  in  patios  or  on  decks,  even  pool-side  accents.  ' Chansonette ' 
makes  a  fine  hanging  basket  subject. 

Other  slow  growing  varieties  suitable  for  containers  are  'Dawn'  (white), 
'Hiryu'  (crimson),  'Narumi  Gata '  (white  tinted  pink),  ' Showa-No-Sakae '  (double 
pink),  ' Showa-Supreme '  (pink),  'Tanya'  (rose  pink)  and  'Yuletide'  (orange-red). 

Open  vine-like  types  are  ideal  to  espalier  as  an  entrance  screen,  on  walls 
or  on  fences.  It  is  wise  to  use  plants  of  all  one  variety  for  each  situation. 
Good  for  espaliering  are  'Apple  Blossom'  (white  tinted  pink),  'Briar  Rose' 

(pink),  'Dazzler*  (rose  red),  'Jean  May'  (pink)  and  'White  Doves'. 

Many  low  spreading  varieties  are  used  largely  for  ground  covers.  They 
readily  adapt  to  the  contours  of  the  hillside,  an  outcropping  rock  or  an  aging 
stump.  Good  spreading  types  are  'Crimson  King'  (red),  'Showa-No-Sakae'  (pink), 
and  'White  Doves'. 

Vigorous  upright  growing  sasanquas  do  nicely  in  a  shrub  border  or  as  a 
companion  plant  for  azaleas.  They  are  lovely  in  a  woodland  setting  or  as  a 
companion  plant  with  hollies.  Good  upright  types  for  this  setting  are  'Apple 
Blossom'  (white  tinted  pink),  'Cleopatra'  (pink),  'Dazzler'  (rose  red)  and 
'Setsugekka'  (white). 

Where  a  light  airy,  colorful  fall-blooming  plant  is  needed  to  add  interest 
and  beauty  to  the  garden  a  good  Camellia  sasanqua  is  the  answer. 


Illustration:  Ed  Lewis 


RHODODENDRON  'JUAN  DE  FUCA 1 


Marge  Baird,  Bellevue,  Washington 


New  Introduction  1  Rhododendron  ' Juan  de  Fuca 1  will  be  introduced  and 
available  (in  limited  numbers)  in  the  Rhododendron  Department  of  the  NOHS  plant 
sale  at  the  Horticultural  Festival,  June  2nd,  3rd  and  4th.  The  parentage  is 
R.  pontioum  x  R.  'Blue  Jay’  hybridized  and  selected  by  Hjalmer  Larson,  and 
registered  with  the  American  Rhododendron  Society  in  1964. 

Rhododendron  f Juan  de  Fuoa 1  is  a  real  blue,  a  good  truss  of  large  flowers 
that  do  not  fade  and  it  blooms  in  June.  The  leaves  are  large  and  a  deep  shin¬ 
ing  green.  It  will  reach  a  height  of  about  6  ft.  in  10  years.  We  are  delighted 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  offering  for  the  first  time  this  fine  hardy  hybrid. 
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WATCH  FOR  NATIVE  TREASURES 


Joseph  A.  Witt,  University  of  Washington  Arboretum,  Seattle,  Washington 

Half  the  fun  of  working  with  our  native  flora  is  the  chance  that  one  may 
come  across  some  unusual  varient  of  one  or  more  of  our  common  native  plants. 

Most  of  us  have  seen  in  a  field  of  flowers,  lupine  for  instance,  where  among 
the  predominantly  blue  spikes  of  flowers  there  will  be  a  white  form  standing  out 
like  a  beacon.  This  form  of  variation,  change  in  flower  color,  is  probably  the 
most  commonly  observed  of  a  host  of  other  possible  changes  that  can  occur  in  a 
large  population  of  plants  and  is,  I  suspect,  the  characteristic  most  likely  to 
catch  the  eye  of  gardeners  and  hence  be  brought  into  cultivation. 

Dicentra  formosa  'Sweetheart',  the  white  flowered  form  of  our  western  bleed- 
ingheart,  is  an  example  of  such  a  variant  becoming  a  popular  garden  plant.  Carl 
English's  lovely  Dodeoatheon  pauciflomm  'Red  Wings'  is  another.  This  selection 
was  made  not  only  for  flower  color,  but  also  because  of  the  plant's  ability  to 
thrive  under  cultivation.  I  could  continue  with  an  extended  list  of  flower 
color  selections  found  in  the  wild  such  as  the  white  forms  of  Rbbes  Sangu'ineum 
and  Rhododendron  maorophyZtum but  these  are  the  most  obvious  of  variations  and 
I  think  some  of  the  really  special  treasures  among  our  natives  are  perhaps  less 
spectacular  and  more  subtle. 

Several  such  discoveries  are  now  growing  in  the  Arboretum.  Roughly,  they 
can  be  divided  into  three  types:  those  with  changes  in  flower  shape,  (i.e.  doubl¬ 
ing),  those  with  leaf  variants,  and  those  with  unusual  habit. 

We  have  two  cultivars  of  our  native  Tri-llbum  ovatum  established  in  the  lath- 
house  which  were  given  to  us  by  local  gardeners  about  fifteen  years  ago.  One, 
'Kenmore',  has  fully  double  flowers  with  over  twenty  petals  and  no  stamens  or 
pistil.  'Tillicum',  the  other,  is  best  described  as  semi-double.  Each  flower 
has  nine  petals,  a  normal  pistil  but  lacks  stamens.  Both  are  elegant  plants, 
but  the  fully  double  flower  is,  to  my  mind,  a  very  choice  ornamental.  They  are 
rather  slow  to  propagate,  but  we  have  distributed  both  forms  to  several  botanic 
gardens  and  to  gardeners  in  the  hope  that  they  eventually  will  become  more  widely 
available.  Both  plants  were  growing  wild  when  discovered,  'Kenmore'  near  that 
community,  'Tillicum'  near  Mukilteo. 

Another  unusual  double  flowered  plant  is  well  established  in  the  Arboretum 
but  it  is  perhaps  more  of  a  novelty  than  a  first-dlass  ornamental.  This  is 
Rubus  spectabilis  'Olympic',  the  double  flowered  salmonberry.  This  variant  was 
discovered  growing  near  the  mouth  o^  the  Duckabush  River  in  eastern  Jefferson 
County  by  Dr.  R.  C.  Creelman  in  May,  1961.  Its  pink  flowers  are  doubled  to  the 
extent  that  they  look  like  little  roses.  However,  the  shrub  has  the  habit  of 
the  typical  salmonberry  which  probably  will  preclude  any  chance  of  its  ever 
becoming  popular. 

The  change  of  habit  from  forest  giant  to  dwarf  shrub  is  what  makes  Tsuga 
heterophylta  'Iron  Springs'  such  a  fascinating  specimen.  Found  in  1964  by 
N.O.H.S.  member,  Mrs.  Ainsworth  Blogg,  near  the  resort  of  Iron  Springs  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  Olympic  Peninsula,  this  is  a  slow  growing  specimen  of  the 
western  hemlock  with  relatively  shorter  needles  than  the  wild  form.  The 
original  'Iron  Springs'  was  given  to  the  Arboretum  by  Mrs.  Blogg  in  February 
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Trillium  ovatum  'Tillicum' 

Photo  by  B.  0.  Mulligan 
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Trt  l Z  turn  ovjl  t,  an  '  Kerumore  ' 
Photo  by  B.  0.  Mulligan 


1969.  Its  cultivar  name  has  been  registered  and  it  is  now  being  propagated  by 
several  local  growers. 

Another  interesting  change  in  shape  may  be  seen  in  Acer  maorophyllum 
'Seattle  Sentinel',  a  very  columnar  form  of  our  native  big-leaf  maple  selected 
by  Brian  Mulligan  who  saw  this  nearly  fastigiate  specimen  growing  in  a  parking 
strip  near  East  Madison -and  18th  Avenue  East.  The  original  tree  and  its  scions 
have  a  habit  nearly  as  narrow  as  a  Lombardy  poplar,  otherwise  they  seem  to  be  no 
different  from  the  type  in  leaf  or  flower.  While  there  seems  to  be  little  inter 
est  in  commercializing  'Seattle  Sentinel',  it  has  been  distributed  to  a  number 
of  other  Arboreta  and  has  some  potential  for  a  street  tree  because  of  its 
slender  shape. 

A  native  tree  which  did  make  it  in  the  nursery  trade  was  discovered  growing 
in  western  Canada  about  fifty  odd  years  ago.  Comus  nuttallii  'Eddiei'  (which 
I  am  sure  is  masquerading  under  the  name  'Goldspot'  in  the  trade)  is  a  leaf 
variant  of  the  common  Pacific  dogwood  in  which  the  leaves  are  spotted  and 
flecked  with  yellowish  or  cream  patches.  There  has  also  been  a  dogwood  with  a 
white-margined  leaf  reported  at  various  times  and  even  given  the  name  'Wicken- 
werderi'.  So  far  as  I  can  determine,  this  tree  is  not  now  in  cultivation;  how¬ 
ever,  we  recently  found  a  sporting  branch  on  one  of  the  native  dogwoods  in  the 
Arboretum  which  shows  a  very  handsome  white  leaf  margin.  We  hope  to  be  able  to 
propagate  this  sport  and  perhaps  re-introduce  a  desirable  tree. 

The  Arboretum's  collections  also  contain  two  native  trees  with  unusual  leaf 
shapes.  The  most  striking  is  Alnus  rubra  ' Pinnatisecta ' ,  the  cut-leaved  red 
alder,  which  has  leaves  deeply  lobed  instead  of  merely  sinuate.  The  tree  from 
which  our  plants  originated  was  found  on  a  farm  in  Hillsboro,  Oregon  before  1940 
Interestingly  enough,  another  very  similar  cut<-leaved  tree  turned  up  in  north 
Seattle  a  year  or  so  ago  which  is  now  being  propagated. 

The  other  cut-leaved  native  tree  is  Acer  macrophyllum  ' Kimballiae ' .  This 
interesting  specimen  has  the  sinuses  of  its  leaves  cut  nearly  to  their  base. 

It  was  discovered  on  the  Kitsap  peninsula  prior  to  1927  aqd  seems  to  occur 
sporadically  in  big  leaf  maple  populations.  I  have  noticed  that  even  in  the 
Arboretum,  ther^  is  considerable  variation  in  how  deeply  the  leaf  lobes  are  cut, 
but  I  have  never  seen  any  as  deep  as  in  'Kimballiae'. 

I  have  only  mentioned  a  few  of  the  many  treasures  among  our  natives;  these 
surely  are  not  the  only  or  perhaps  even  the  best  variations  that  have  been  or 
will  be  found.  For  this  reason,  I  suggest  that  you  keep  your  eyes  open  for  the 
odd  and  the  different  and  continue  the  search  for  our  native  treasures. 
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TO  NOHS 


Roy  Davidson,  Bellevue,  Washington 

(Editor's  Note:  Roy  Davidson  is  writing  in  response  to  the 
article  "Food  For  Thought",  page  48,  Vol .  2,  No.  4,  Winter 
issue  of  the  Newsletter.) 

Referring  to  Sallie  Allen's  report  of  Arceuthobium 
infestation  of  Tsuga 3  it  might  be  of  interest  to  members 
that  as  long  ago  as  1946  I  had  observed  the  yellowing  and 
constriction  of  growth  of  some  of  the  bog-hemlocks  in  the 
area  to  the  north  of  Seattle  boundaries,  then  at  85th, 
these  somewhere  north  of  Firlands. 

It  was,  of  course,  back  in  the  days  before  housing  and  freeway  had  dis¬ 
turbed  the  area  and  there  were  a  number  of  those  low  pocks  left  by  the  retreat¬ 
ing  glacier,  some  with  perpetual  glacier,  some  with  perpetual  water  from  under¬ 
ground  springs,  some  just  catchbasins  for  surface  moisture.  This  was  one  of  the 
latter,  a  general  trashdump  for  the  neighboring  area  residents.  As  I  was  en¬ 
gaged  at  that  time  in  landscape  and  decoration,  I  was  able  to  produce  a  simple, 
stunning  background  to  a  Junior  League  fashion  show  held  in  the  Spanish  Ballroom 
of  the  Olympic,  featuring  an  old  mill-wheel,  complete  with  splash,  set  up  by  the 
incomparable  display  department  of  Frederick  &  Nelson.  It  took  just  two  of 
these  remarkable  hemlocks  and  a  few  flats  of  daffodils  in  flower,  and  the  trees 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  for  their  density  and  yellow  coloration 
under  artificial  light.  Several  wanted  to  find  where  they  could  obtain  such 
striking  plants  for  their  gardens. 

As  I  interpret  the  situation,  Arceuthobium  oampylopodum  can  parasitize  many 
kinds  of  conifers,  aside  from  hemlock.  The  form  names  only  designate  the  host, 
but  the  parasite  is  the  same  species.  To  bring  such  infested  material  into  the 
garden  would  invite  the  spread  of  this  diminutive  mistletoe  to  almost  all  other 
coniferous  plants  in  the  vicinity,  and  although  it  might  be  a  very  slowly  creep¬ 
ing  infestation,  as  well  as  one  that  might  produce  some  interesting  dwarf 
results,  it  is  not  to  be  considered  desirable,  certainly,  even  though  growing 
one's  own  mistletoe  might  sound  adverturesome . 

Illustration:  Mary  Jo  Wise 


GARDENING  WITH  TROUGHS 
Soil  Mixtures  and  Planting 
Robert  C.  Putnam,  Kirkland,  Washington 

The  late  Clarence  Elliott  expressed  it  with  considerable  style  as  follows: 
"It  might  be  imagined  by  anyone  who  had  not  tried  it  that  growing  alpine  plants 
in  pig  troughs  was  an  incongruity  almost  as  hideous  as  casting  pearls  before 
swine,  and  no  worse  place  could  be  chosen  for  the  making  of  a  rock  garden  than 
a  scullery  sink.  Not  so." 
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Nothing  quite  equals  the  sink  or  trough  for  growing  those  choice,  small, 
slow-growing  and  sometimes  difficult  alpines  that  may  be  lost  in  the  garden. 

A  general  purpose  mixture  suitable  for  most  plants  is  one  part  fibrous 
loam,  one  part  leaf  mold,  one  part  coarse  sand  or  grit,  and  a  handful  of  bone- 
meal  . 


Shade  and  peat  loving  plants  will  require  a  more  moisture  retentive  mix¬ 
ture.  One  part  good  loam,  one  part  leaf  mold,  one  part  peat  and  one  part  sand  or 
granite  grit  makes  an  excellent  mixture  for  Asiatic  Gentians,  Shortias,  dwarf 
Rhododendron 3  Cassi-ope  and  other  ericaceous  subjects.  Granite  grit  is  the 
crushed  rock  used  for  poultry  -  a  #2  grit  being  very  satisfactory. 

Some  of  the  more  difficult  alpines  like  a  mixture  of  one  part  leaf  mold  and 
one  part  grit.  The  grit  in  this  case  can  be  either  coarse  sand,  granite,  or 
pumice  of  the  quality  used  in  pumice  block  construction.  This  mixture  has 
proven  successful  with  choice  high  altitude  plants,  such  as  Androsace 3  Douglasia 
and  Draba. 

Cover  the  drainage  hole  with  a  patch  of  1/4  in.  hardware  cloth  or  a  piece  of 
broken  pot.  Add  a  layer  of  drainage  material  consisting  of  rock  or  crushed  pot. 
This  need  only  be  about  two  inches  deep  in  the  larger  troughs  and  one  inch  in 
shallower  ones.  Cover  this  with  a  layer  of  rough  material-screenings  from  the 

leaf  mold  or  peat  -  to  keep  soil  from  sifting  down  into  the  drainage  material. 

Fill  the  rest  of  the  trough  with  the  soil  mixture,  firming  it  in  as  you  go. 

Avoid  excessively  wet  mixtures  as  they  tend  to  cake  if  packed  tightly.  Small 
rocks  planted  in  the  top  of  the  mixture  can  be  arranged  to  resemble  rock  out¬ 
croppings.  Small  pieces  of  weathered  wood  make  an  effective  foil  for  shade- 
loving  plants. 

It  is  better  to  start  with  small  plants  rather  than  try  to  introduce  large 
mature  specimens  to  the  trough.  When  placing  the  plant  allow  for  a  1/  2  to  1  in. 
layer  of  stone  chips  as  a  top-dressing.  A  stone  mulch  of  this  type  is  not 
necessary  on  woodland  plants. 

Very  little  effort  is  required  in  keeping  these  miniature  gardens  healthy. 
Make  sure  that  they  do  not  dry  out  in  hot  weather  and  once  a  year  add  a  little 
top  dressing  of  the  same  soil  mix  used  in  planting.  In  wet  weather  it  is  best 
to  keep  the  trough  clear  of  any  overhead  drip  from  eaves  or  trees. 
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BOOK  REVIEW: 


The  Alaska-Yukon  Wild  Flowers  Guide .  Helen  A.  White,  editor,  Maxcine  Williams, 
assistant  editor.  Alaska  Northwest  Publishing  Company,  Anchorage,  Alaska, 
1974.  218  pages,  colored  photographs  and  line  drawings.  $7.95 


It  is  diffi  ult  for  anyone  who  has  not  visited  Alaska 
to  comprehend  the  astness  of  this,  our  50th  State  or  the 
climatic  and  geographic  diversity  from  the  southern  pan¬ 
handle  to  the  great  northern  Arctic.  The  ri  hness  of  the 
flora,  the  variety  and  number  of  species  is  relatively 
unknown  to  either  the  gardener  or  the  amateur  botanist 
interested  in  studying  the  native  flora  of  the  area.  The 
editors,  Helen  White  and  Maxcine  Williams  must  be  congratuled  on  their  most 
ambitious  undertaking,  making  this  publication  much  more  than  the  usual  wild 
flower  guide. 

The  book  is  not  directed  toward  the  novice  or  casual  visitor  alone,  but 
is  a  useful  reference,  employing  both  common  and  botanical  names,  with  Eric 
Hulten,  well  known  Swedish  botanist  as  the  authority  for  identification.  The 
thoughtful  selection  of  plants  included  encompasses  a  wide  range  of  interest¬ 
ing,  very  beautiful,  sometimes  extremely  rare,  wild  flowers.  This  sampling 
will  surely  serve  to  inspire  the  reader  to  learn  more  and  plan  a  trip  to  Alaska 
in  the  very  near  future . 

Each  species  is  photographed  in  color,  has  a  brief  descriptive  paragraph 
and  a  delightful  line  drawing  by  Virginia  Howie  adding  a  great  deal  of  scope 
to  the  book.  The  arrangement  is  according  to  families,  though  the  familiar, 
sometimes  colloquial,  rather  than  botanical  names  are  used  -  perhaps  my  only 
criticism  other  than  I  wish  it  were  twice  the  length!  There  is  an  index  by 
family  names,  one  by  botanical  names  and  one  by  common  names.  The  book 
includes  pages  on  "Wild  Flowers  in  Your  Garden",  a  Glossary  and  a  useful 
Bibliography. 

If  you  cannot  find  The  Alaska-Yukon  Wild  Flowers  Guide  at  your  bookstore, 
it  may  be  obtained  through  Alaska  Northwest  Publishing  Company,  130  Second 
Avenue  South,  Edmonds,  Washington  98020. 


Diapensia 

lapponica 


Sallie  D.  Allen 
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US1  MTHtIM  NIEfiNATIONAL  HOCK  G/CAKN  Pi* 


July  18  -  25,  1976 


Co-sponsored  by: 


The  American  Rock  Garden  Society 
The  Rock  Garden  Club  of  British  Columbia 


Theme:  ALPINES  OF  THE  AMERICAS 


First  Interim  International  Rock  Garden  Plant  Conference 


Anyone  interested  in  information  on  the  First  Interim 
International  Rock  Garden  Plant  Conference  to  be  held  in 
Seattle,  Washington  and  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  July 
18  -  25,  1976  write  to: 

Mrs.  C.  Roger  Bennett 
17015  -  26th  Ave.  N.E. 

Seattle,  Washington  98155 

Registration  forms  and  pre-  and  post-Conference  Field 
Trip  information  are  now  available.  The  program  includes: 
a  field  trip  to  Mt.  Rainier,  garden  tours,  lectures  by 
speakers  from  across  the  country,  Canada  and  overseas, 
educational  displays  and  a  "how  to  do  it"  garden  fair. 

This  is  the  first  such  Conference  to  be  held  outside 
of  Great  Britain  where  traditionally  they  occur  every  ten 
years.  Many  visitors  are  expected  from  all  over  the  world. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  member  of  any  Rock  Garden 
Society  to  fully  participate. 

Deadline  for  registration  is  April  1,  1976.  After 
that  date  a  late  fee  of  $15.00  will  be  charged. 


TOhthwest  MnAmkntal  horticultural  society 

FINANCIAL  REPOST 

January  1  through  December  31.  1975 


BALANCE,  1-1-75  #44,845.58 

RECEIPTS 


dues  and  contributions, 


from  317  persons  . 
♦plant  sales,  gross  .... 

book  . 

burlap  box  rental . 

spring  garden  tours  .  .  .  , 

Davidlan  lecture  . . 

interest 

on  savings  . 

on  debenture  .... 

651.44 

491.19 

3,665.00 

17.113.26 

4.00 

5.00 

307.00 

138.00 

1,142.63 

22,374.89 

67,660.87 

EXPENSE 

organization  . . 

Davidlan  lecture  . . 

spring  garden  tours  ..., 
♦plant  sales  . . 

1.276.02 

133.62 

95-13 

9.287.33 

10,792.10 

56,868.7? 

CONTRIBUTIONS  to  further  the 

scientific 

study  and 

development 

of  plant  life 

and  the  maintenance  of  the  University  of  Washington  arboreta: 


University  of  Washington 

slide-tape  program  on  Uhion 

Bay  site  . 500.00 

Union  Bay  site  study  .  35,000.00 

Audio-Visual  Service  .  34.22 

Lewis  lecture  co-sponsorship  150.00  35.684.22 


other  horticultural  education  (offered  without  charge) 

NEWSLETTER,  4  issues  .  1,518.47 

lecture  series  expense  .  80.32 

Pack  Forest  trip .  41.66 

A.A.B.G.A,  Arboretum  and 

N.O.H.S.  memberships  ..  100.00 

Union  Bay  site  photos,  paid 

to  U.  of  W .  45.00  1,785.45 


21,184.55 


18,958.70 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS: 

Rainier  Bank,  checking  .  646.27 

memorial  savings  .  1,334.94 

Washington  Mutual  Savings  Bank  .  16,977.49 


*  plant  sales  net  profit 

Fern  Sale  .  2,316.16 

Fall  Sale  .  5,509.77 

7,625.93 


18,958.70 


Respectfully  submitted , 

-14-  Dorothy  Metheny,  Treasurer 


N.  O.  H.  S.  NEWS  AND  EVENTS 


Dates  to  Remember ; 

March  24  Wednesday 

Lecture : 


Place : 

April  28  Wednesday 

Lecture : 


Place : 

May  14  Friday 

June  2,  3 ,  4  "THE  HORTICULTURAL  FESTIVAL" 

Featured  during  Seattle's  "Juan  de  Fuca  Bicentennial 
Celebration",  May  29  -  June  6. 

9:30  A.M.  -  5:30  P.M.  Open  to  the  Public 

Place:  The  IBM  Building  Plaza,  Sea-First  Building,  Seattle 

Public  Library  and  Plymouth  Congregational  Church 

Purpose:  To  present  as  extensively  as  possible  the  entire 

concept  of  horticulture  as  it  exists  in  the  coastal 
Northwest  and  its  inter-relationship  with  those 
inhabiting  the  metropolitan  center  of  Seattle. 

There  will  be  plant  sales,  educational  displays  by 
local,  national  and  international  horticultural 
societies,  exhibit  presentation  by  our  public 
agencies  and  much  more! 

Co-sponsored  by: 

The  Northwest  Ornamental  Horticultural  Society 

and 

The  Downtown  Seattle  Development  Association 


-  10:00  A.M.  -  Open  to  the  Public  -  No  Charge. 

Mr.  Coleman  Leu thy 

"WILD  FLOWERS  THROUGH  A  CAMERA'S  EYE" 

Eames  Theater 

-  10:00  A.M.  -  Open  to  the  Public  -  No  Charge. 

Mr.  James  Mars 

"UNCOMMON  AND  RARE  BULBS  AND  CORMS" 

Eames  Theater 

Field  Trip:  Tour  of  Pack  Forest  with  Dr.  Dale  W.  Cole 


NOHS  Board  Action 


The  NOHS  contributed  $1,300  to  the  University  of  Washington  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  up-grading  the  slide-talk  presentation  and  the  building  of  a  detailed 
model  of  the  proposed  development  at  Union  Bay. 
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Costs  associated  with  the  'Juan  de  Fuca '  Horticultural  Festival  in 
Metropolitan  business  core  are  estimated  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $18,000. 
The  Festival  Steering  Committee  is  soliciting  contributions  to  cover  the  costs 
in  the  following  categories: 

Benefactors  -  over  $1,000 
Sponsoring  -  $500-$l,000 
Patron  -  $100-  $500 

Sustaining  -  $  25-  $100 

Contributing-  Up  to  $  25 

Make  checks  payable  to  Horticultural  Festival  Fund;  mail  to  NOHS , 
University  of  Washington  Arboretum,  Seattle,  Washington  98195. 

Names  of  contributors  of  $25  or  more  will  be  listed  on  the  program. 


STUDY  GROUPS 


The  purpose  of  the  Northwest  Ornamental  Horticultural  Soceity  is  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  scientific  study  and  development  of  plant  life  and  to  assist  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  University  of  Washington  Arboreta.  One  of  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  means  of  accomplishing  the  first  of  those  objectives  is  through  study 
groups.  These  groups  are  under  the  leaderships  of  members  who  are  knowledg- 
able  and  experienced  in  the  subject  studied.  The  groups  are  small,  meet 
periodically,  generally  have  field  trips  and  are  not  only  instructive  but  fun. 


The  groups  listed  below  have  been  organized.  If  interested  call  the 
leaders  listed  for  more  information  -  or  if  you  are  interested  in  some  subject 
not  listed  call  Edna  Majors  at  842-4557. 


Alpines 

Botanical  Drawings 

Ericaceae 

Ferns 

Native  Plants 
Rhododendrons 

Twigs  (General  Horticulture) 


Altha  Miller 
Maureen  Kruckeberg- 
Sallie  Allen 
Sue  Olson 
Edna  Majors 
(Temporary) 

Marge  Baird 
Judy  Addington 


392-6248 

546-1281 

363-3189 

747-2998 

842-4557 

454-3862 

885-3626 


A  House  Plant  Group  is  in  the  process  of  being  organized  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Nancy  Charles  -  746-4699. 
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WELCOME  NEW  MEMBERS 


BACKSTROM,  James 

DUNN,  Mrs.  Joseph  (Martha) 

ERICKSON,  Richard 

JACKSON,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Horace  V. 

JEPSON ,  Mrs.  Frank  (Hazel) 

KNOWLES,  Mrs.  Earle  D.* (Nancy) 

LEWIS,  Mrs.  Donald  (Alice  Jean) 


6130  94th  SE,  Mercer  Island  98040 
1556  77th  Pi.  NE,  Bellevue  98004 
5001  NE  50th,  Seattle  98105 

31805  NE  George  Road,  Camas  98607  834-2555 

7315  Holly  Hedge  Lane,  Tacoma  98499  588-7506 

Hayes  Rt. ,  Box  93-D,  Woodland  98674  263-2238 

1857  NW  Round  Hill  Circle  Seattle  98177 

747-5355 


NEELY,  Mrs.  James  R.  (Marguerite) 14412  SE  19th  PI.,  Bellevue  98007 
SOULE,  Dr.  Oscar  1418  E.  4th  Ave. ,  Olympia  98506 


YEAR  BOOK  CHANGE 

Please  make  note  in  your  Year  Book. 

READ,  Mrs.  R.  D.  9004  Dolly  Madison  SW,  Tacoma  98498  588-9228 

YEAR  BOOK  CORRECTION 


Two  omissions  were  made  from  the  list  of  NOHS  Board  of  Directors.  Please  add 
to  your  Year  Book: 


Mrs.  Charles  H.  Hyde  (Otis)  -  588-8871 
Mrs.  David  Metheny  (Dorothy)  -  284-9092 


INTRODUCING 


"Pacific  Horticulture",  the  Journal  of  the  Pacific  Horticultural  Founda¬ 
tion.  The  Foundation  is  composed  of  four  societies,  California  Horticultural 
Society,  Strybing  Arboretum  Society  of  Golden  Gate  Park,  Southern  California 
Horticultural  Institute,  Western  Horticultural  Society  (Stanford,  Calif.).  For 
further  information  on  the  Foundation  write  to  The  Pacific  Horticultural 
Foundation,  Hall  of  Flowers,  Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco,  CA  94122. 

"Pacific  Horticulture",  (F.  Owen  Pearce,  Editor),  is  the  successor  to  the 
California  Horticultural  Journal.  It  is  published  quarterly  and  distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  Foundation's  participating  societies.  The  subscription 
for  non-members  is  $5.00  per  year,  single  copy,  $1.50. 

In  his  introduction  to  the  new  Journal,  W.  Richard  Hildreth,  President  of 
Pacific  Horticultural  Foundation  writes  as  follows:  "The  participating 
Societies  and  some  individual  members  have,  through  their  generous  donations, 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  launch  the  Journal  in  an  entirely  new  and  enlarged 
format  -  more  pages  than  before,  illustrations  in  color  as  well  as  black  and 
white,  and  improvements  in  typography  and  design."  For  those  interested  in 
subscribing  or  further  information,  write  to  "Pacific  Horticulture"  at  the 
above  Foundation  address. 
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1976  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
PRESIDENT 

Mrs.  Pendleton  Miller,  The  Highlands,  Seattle 
1st  VICE-PRESIDENT 

Dr.  Dixy  Lee  Ray,  600  -  3rd,  Fox  Island 
2nd  VICE-PRESIDENT 

Mrs.  W.  Bruce  Jones,  2103  Broadmoor  Dr.E.,  Seattl 
RECORDING  SECRETARY 

Mrs.  William  Y.  Baker,  3614  W.  Lawton  St.,  Seattl 
CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY 

Mrs.  J.  Wendell  Trosper,  6925  -  56th  S.,  Seattle 

TREASURER 

Mrs.  Armorel  Kamins,  1251  N.W.  Elford  Dr.,  Seattl 
IMMEDIATE  PAST-PRESIDENT 


NORTHWEST  ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 


NEWSLETTER  STAFF 


98177 

EDITOR 

ART  EDITOR 

98333 

Sallie  D.  Allen 

Mareen  S.  Kruckeberg 

ASSOCIATE  EDITORS 

EDITORIAL  ADVISORS 

98199 

Elmyra  Nelson 

Brian  0.  Mulligan 

98199 

Margaret  Mulligan 

Joseph  A.  Witt 

Altha  Miller 

William  H.  Hatheway 

98118 

For  information  on  Membership,  write  to: 

98177 

Membership 

Chairman 

Northwest  Ornamental 

Horticultural  Society 

University  of  Washington  Arboretum,  AR  10 

98155 

Seattle,  Washington  98195 

